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BATTLE ABBEY. 



Some eight hundred years ago an invading army landed on the 
British shores . In a few days it was met by men who would have 
driven it back, had Saxon bravery been a fitting match for Nor- 
man guile. The cause of the quarrel need not be told here. As 
usual, the sacred name of religion was invoked, and her sanc- 
tion was attributed to acts which the God of religion could 
never approve of. Early in the autumn morning marched the 
Normans up the hill, on the top of which was gathered 
.the Saxon host. The place bore an appropriate name. It 
was called Senlac, a term, in the language of those times, indi- 
cative of blood. Harold, the last of the Saxon kings — for it is 
he of whom we write — posted his host in one compact mass, 
and thus awaited the Norman charge. In the centre waved 
the royal standard — the figure of a warrior in the act of fight- 
ing, worked in thread of gold and ornamented with precious 
stones. The papal banner waved over the Norman ranks ; on 
they came, a stalwart mass — infantry and cavalry — charged and 
reeled, and retired and charged again. Evening drew on, and 
still the English battle-axes dealt death around. But they were 
to be used in vain that day. Confusion severed their ranks — a 
random arrow struck, their leader, and he fell. Of the sixty 
thousand that had come there that morning to conquer the 
invader, only one- quarter left the field at eve. Even the last 
of the Saxon kings would have lain unhonoured and unburied 
on that field of blood, had "not the woman whom he loved 
searched amongst the dead till she found what once she 
fondly called her own. . The result the world knows. A 
Norman duke became an English king, and free lands were 
the rich rewards of all who had followed the Norman warrior 
across the sea. 

In accordance with the spirit of the age, William had 
vowed to erect a religious building if victorious. Heaven, as 
he deemed, having heard his vow, Battle Abbey rose upon 
the ,very. field where the body of Harold had fallen in a 
glorious cause. The high altar was placed upon' the very 
spot. The foundation was to have been much larger than 
really proved to be the case. William meant to have had 
one hundred and sixty monks lodged there ; the number in 
reality was sixty, and they at first were brought from Mor- 
moustier in Normandy. The abbey was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity and St. Martin. It had immense privileges. It was 
exempted from episcopal jurisdiction. It had the right of 
free warren in all its manors, treasure trove, ; and even sanc- 
tuary. ,■ The country round was freed from every kind of tax 
and service ; besides, it was richly dowered with goodly manors 
and churches in Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Berkshire, Oxford- 

• shire, Devonshire, Essex, and even in Wales. The first 
abbot was appointed in 1076 ; the monastery was not com- 
pleted till 1094. It was left to William's descendants to 
finish the work which he had begun. His son Bufus was 
present at its consecration and added to its endowments. 
The other kings of the same line did the same. Battle Abbey 
was a favourite one ; it was founded by a monarch, and^suc- 
ceeding monarchs cherished it. With every reign it had a 
fresh grant. When the English constitution began to evolve 
itself, its mitred abbots sat in parliament. All cockneys are 
familiar with the name of Battle Bridge ; that name is connected 
with the abbey. Stowe says : " The Abbat of Battel Inn in 
London was so called of Battel Abbey, for that it standeth on 
the ground and over a water- course flowing out of the 
Thames, pertaining to that abbey, and was, therefore, both 
builded and repaired by the abbats of that house as being 
hard adjoining to the abbats' lodging." 

The ruins of Battle Abbey bear ample testimony to its 

* ancient magnificence. Their circuit is computed at not less 

. than a mile. Gough, says Sir Anthony Browne, bought the 

site of a previous grantee. What his son, the first Lord 

Montague, built here is, he adds, <now the most ruinous part 

• of the abbey, being only a. shell of a suite of rooms, at the 
south end, with two towers, at the east end, which- were 
standing when Birche's view was taken in 1737, but are now 
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down. The grand entrance, a large square building, embattled 
at the top with a handsome octagon tower at each corner, 
faces the town of Battle. It is supposed to be of the time of 
Henry VI. The ground-plot of the Abbey Church cannot now ^ 
be traced ; some of the arches of the west end of the cloister 
remain. The refectory, or abbey hall, above fifty paces long, 
had a carved roof of Irish oak, which, Mr. Gough says, 
was carried to Lord Montague's seat at Cowdray; the walls 
are now open at the top. There is another building, a little 
detached from the abbey, of the same kind, having. twelve 
windows on one side and six on the other, presenting the 
remains of a room one hundred and sixty feet by thirty-five 
feet. The abbey kitchen had five fire-places, and was arched 
at the top, and, considering the large family maintained in the 
establishment, must have been the scene of extensive culinary 
operations. The monks could afford to live well/ Their, 
revenues yielded them an income of £10,000 a year. 

That indefatigable antiquarian, Mr. Mark ; Antony Lomer, 
has published an interesting document, called " The' Chronicle 
of Battle Abbey," which contains as much of the worlcL's his- 
tory as occurred within the abbey. Few monks knew much* of 
the political contentions and wars which . agitated society. 
They had their own duties to perform, and intelligence was 
far less rapidly diffused than in our day. _ The good' chronicler, 
as a true Norman monk, never imagined" for a moment 
that Harold, in fighting for the independence of his king- 
dom, was doing anything very patriotic or worthy of praise. 
The pious chronicler had quite a different opinion. . This is 
clear from his opening paragraph, which is. as follows j ^r'[ By 
that providence by which all earthly affairs are arranged* the 
most pious Duke William, of the illustrious. stock of ttte Nor- 
mans and of their famous Prince Hollo, a man wor^iyto ; be 
destined the father of his country, and the landmarkxof his 
duchy and kingdom, having arisen like a "morning, star upbii 
the world — (through his admirable diligence,' accompanied by . 
God's favour, his own liberality, arid the assistance 'of the 
nobility of France)— after, innumerable storms 'Of- calamity, 
happily asserted his claim to the government, left him in right 
of heirship by his father, and at length effectually redtfced.it 
under his power. In the meantime, King Edward died, and 
left the kingdom of England to Duke William, -whom; he con- 
stituted his # legal heir. But this was seized upon by a certain 
perjured slave called Harold, and the duke f 'having ' received 
information of it, rely mg upon the advice arid assistance of 
his friends, devoted all his energies, either fcy'fOrce or 'strata- 
gem, to recover his rights. He, therefore, prepared himself a 
great fleet ; and many counts, nobles, and illustrious irieri-, who* 
were not his subjects but belonged to neighbouring provinces, 
from motives of respect associated themselves in his retinue. 
The duke, therefore, setting sail with a prodigious army and 
attended by Divine favour, arrived safely near the tcastle called 
Pevensey."— But this is enough. The bias of :the writer is 
. clearly seen. Nor less remarkable is the writer's attachment 
to the abbey, in which we may imagine he led a very easy life. 

One paragraph will demonstrate this. We read, in the time 
of William Bufus, that an importunate monk teased the king 
into giving him an order for ten pounds on the. exchequer $f 
Battle' Abbey, for the purchase of a vestment for a foreign 
abbey. The order, of course, was honoured; but mark the 
result. " The vestment was forthwith "made, and" no appre- 
hension of God's judgment being entertained, all things 
appeared to have been satisfactorily performed ; but suddenly, 
at a certain time, about the third hour of the day, the.Lord 
thundered from the heavens, and the wonted calmness of the 
air was changed into thick darkness and as it were the shadow 
of death, and there arose a mighty tempest of lightning and 
thunder. • As we have said, the third hour of the day had 
commenced, and the brethren were chanting the verse, ' Sharp 
arrows of the mighty,' when, on a sudden, .the day assumed 
the horrors of dark night, and the trembling earth, shaken by 
the crashing of the heavens, seemed to rise beneath their feet. 
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, All the brethren, fearing the lightning stroke from heaven, 
desisted from the occupation in which they were engaged, and 
prostrated themselves in prayer, and lo ! in a short space 
two of the monks were deprived of their vital breath." The 
next year Divine displeasure \vas c equally displayed. A thun- 
derbolt from heaven pierced the unjustly-purchased vestment, 
and it was, filled with "wonderful holes made in it by the 
1 fiery force of the lightning." Hence, observes the chronicle 
^piously, "we may see the marvellous power of God towards 
the saints." Of the abbots themselves the chronicle has little 
to say. One Abbot Ralph was a rare abbot. " Ever first at 
the choir, he was the last to quit it. Thus was he a pattern 
of good works — a Martha and a Mary. He was the serpent 

.and the dove. He was a Noah amidst the waters : while he 

.never willingly rejected the raven, he always gladly received 
the dove. In the sparingness of his food he was a Daniel — in 
the sufferings of his body a Job— in the bending of his knees a 
Bartholomew." Besides such holy men, Battle Abbey seems 
also to have had other treasures. It boasted a sword and a 
royal robe belonging to "William the Conqueror, both of 
clpubtful authenticity. Leland has preserved the catalogue of 
the library. A short extract will not make the present 

^generation regret that its contents are not accessible to the 
reading public : — 

. The Gloss of Odo, Abbot of Battel, on the Psalter. 
Clement of Sautory on the Spiritual Wings and leathers of* the 

Cherubim. * 

The Entire Chronicle of Jordan, Bishop of Ravenna. 
Mellitus on the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
Bede on the Distances of Places mentioned in the Acts of the 

Apostles. 
Bishop Martin on the Four Cardinal Virtues. 
Epistles of Ivo on the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Abbot Odo : Exposition of the First Book of Kings. 
"Sermon of Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, on the Assumption. 
*6efmohs^f Richard of Melksham. 
'Sermons of Stephen of Canterbury. 
. Broker. William de la Lees' Book of Chronicles. 
The Responses t>fAlbinus. 
Albimis on the Propriety of Sermons. 

Topography of England and "Wales, by Sylvester Giraldus Cani- 
brensis. 
. The Entire Prophecy of Hildeyard. 
The Summary of Michael de Straulfield. 

Truly a wretched, library ; net a single classic in it. The 
jEngjisli monasteries must have, degenerated. When Alcium 
went to/ assist Chaflemagne, he had his books from England. 
.Certainly the learning of England had declined. 
.. .I$Ut we have yet to name what, in these modern times, is 
considered the most memorable thing in connexion- with the 
» abbey ; that is, the far-famed Roll of Battle Abbey — a docu- 
inenfcwhichall who pride themselves on their Norman lineage 
refer to* as indisputable authority. The roll is a list of the 
adventurers who came over with William the Conqueror. It 
is a list of which the English aristocracy are proud . He whose 
r name ig there boasts himself of pure blood. He whose name 
". is there boasts with a feeling of pardonable exultation that his 



is the honour of an ancient and unsullied line. It is question- 
able whether thisis really the case. It is more than probable 
that the list has been tampered with, and that names which 
have no business there have been foisted in. Even if the list 
were genuine it woula not be of so much consequence as some 
imagine. It is riot birth alone that wins the world's homage 
now. The man we would honour must be better than his 
fellows — of nobler life, of loftier aim. 

" Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella." 

The abbey was suppressed in Henry the Eighth's time, 
who granted it to Richard Gilmer, from whose hands it 
passed into the hands of Sir Anthony Brown. It is now the 
property of the Webster family. By means of its connexion 
with the Browns, the abbey has become associated with that 
unfortunate Earl of Surrey to whom we owe the introduction 
of the -sonnet and blank verse. The second wife of Sir Anthony 
was the lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, daughter of Gerald, ninth 
earl of Kildare, whose beauty, under the name of the "Fair 
Geraldine," Surrey "married to immortal verse." The love 
that gilded his troubled life still lives and shines, for time 

" Makes all but true love old." 

Our readers will forgive us if we tell them, as the noble 
poet sang — 

u From Tuscan came my lady's witty race, 

Fair Florence was some time their ancient seat. 

The western isle, whose pleasant shore does face 

Wild Cambria's cliffs, did give her lively heart. 

Fostered she was with milk of Irish breasts, 
Her sire an earl, her dame of princes' blood ; 

From tender years in Britain she doth rest, 
With king's child, where she tasteth costly food. 

Hunsden did first presenther to mine een, 
Bright is her hue and' Geraldine she hight; 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 
And Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight." 

Thus Battle Abbey comes to us with no common claims. It 
has its tales of heroism— of bravery — of piety— of learning, 
and of love. We see it rising with prayer and praise amidst, 
the slaughter of the battle-field. When the times came for 
mitred abbots and shaven monks to pass away, we see the 
old halls filled with the bravery and the beauty of that 
age. It is still to us a chronicle, and reads to us a sermon 
of change and decay. It does more. It shows how im- 
perishable is human energy. The children of Rollo landed 
strangers on our shores. Here with their broad-swords and 
strong right arms they won themselves a home. They are 
gone, and the abbeys they built and endowed moulder away* 

— *-but their spirit still lives ; we see it in the energy which 
grapples with the elements and rules the waves, that 
has preserved freedom here when the powers of Europe have 

. conspired her overthrow, that has carried the English tongue 
into every corner of the globe, and that has made the banner . 
of Old England float victorious over every sea. 



THE COVENANTERS. 



In u Old Mortality "-Scott has represented or mis-represented 
the Covenanters. In other productions of his fertile genius he 
has alluded to them, and given, here and there, a sketchy indi- 
cation of those terrible covenanting days, and of those who 
had imbibed the spirit of the times. Wandering Willie tells 
us, in a weird and fearful fashion, of the persecutors in hell ; 
and in the "Bride of Lammermoor" we are introduced to 
Mr. Bide-the-Bent, who had been "out in the persecution." 
But in " Old Mortality "—the Marmion of his novels— the 
subject is brought more fully and broadly before us. 

None. other of Scott's novels produced so much controversy 
as this. While one class of critical readers pronounced the 



" Old Mortality " Covenanters to be faithful portraits, others 
denounced them as gross caricatures, and Dr. Macrie took the 
field against the fiction-maker — ready to do battle for the repu- 
tation of the heroes and the martyrs who shed their blood for 
the Covenant. Scott himself, in describing the operations of 
that conflicting time, and the opposite principles brought forth 
in the struggle, attempted to give a faithful picture. He says : 
44 If recollection of former injuries, extta loyalty, and contempt 
of their adversaries produced vigour and tyranny in the one 
party, it will hardly be denied, on the other hand, that if the 
zeal of God's house did not eat up the conventiclers, it devoured, 
at least, to imitate the phrase of Dryden, ' no small portion 



